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President’s Message 


Twenty-five years ago there was launched upon the waters of life by the founders of the National 
Congress of Mothers a little craft to save the precious babies of the nation. 

With as much care as the Hebrew mother centuries ago tenderly and wisely fashioned the basket 
for the baby Moses from the reeds on the river’s brink, wove it into shape, and daubed it with pitch 
and bitumen to shield it from the water, so did the founders of the National Congress of Mothers 
carefully gather the materials from representative workers, from scientists, from mothers’ clubs and 
with an organization plan, weave together a national cradle inviting all the mothers to come and 
study the questions most vital to the welfare of their children. Through the efforts of the founders, 
Mrs. Theodore Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst a conference was planned and child specialists on 
physical, mental and spiritual training were secured. The call to the first convention was read first 
by Miss Janet E. Richards of Washington, D. C., and the first meeting of the convention was held 
in the banquet room of the Arlington Hotel in Washington, February 17, 1897, twenty-five years 
ago. 

The response of the audience was a great and gratifying surprise and to accommodate the many 
who sought admittance one of the largest churches in Washington was secured for all the subsequent 
sessions. 

Following the morning meeting at the Arlington occurred the mothers’ reception at the White 
House tendered by Mrs. Grover Cleveland, who graciously received the two thousand who came in 
place of the few hundred who were expected. 

The coéperation of other organizations was manifested by addresses given by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, Mrs. May Lowe Dickinson, President of the National Council of Women, 
Miss Ellen M. Henrotin, President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and many repre- 
sentatives of other organizations. 

It is a great satisfaction now in 1922 to find that twenty-five years ago these pioneers announced 
their aim and object to be ‘‘ Child Study, that broad deep theme most worthy in all its varying phases 
of our study and attention because the fundamental one.”” They considered at that time the same 
subjects that the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations stands for to-day: 
Eugenics, physical culture, kindergarten training, education, the value of music in the development 
of character, playgrounds in cities, character building in education and many other equally pertinent 
subjects. 

Their declaration of principles may well be followed to-day. We venture to quote a single 
paragraph: 

“This association purposes to inculcate love of humanity and love of country, to encourage 
closer relations between home influences and school life, to promote kindergarten principles from 
cradle to college, to seek to create in all those characteristics which shall elevate and ennoble—in 
short, to work for life development from the standards of knowledge, truth, peace and harmony.” 

From 1891 until 1902 Mrs. Theodore Birney was the loved and honored national president. 
Upon her retirement Mrs. Frederic Schoff of Philadelphia was elected to the office and immediately 
began her strenuous self-sacrificing and long-continued service. For eighteen years she faithfully 
devoted her life to the interests of the Congress and at the Madison convention held in 1920 she 
was chosen honorary president, which office she still holds. 

In her opening address in 1897 Mrs. Birney made the statement that the age in which we live 
is, as every one knows, an age of movements. 

In 1922 we not only reiterate this truth but we realize that with the natural growth of a quarter 
of a century and the cataclysm of a world upheaval, it has been necessary for the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations to enlarge its field, change its methods and adapt its 
system to present conditions. In view of the startling rapidity with which during and since the 
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war movements have sprung up which threaten the civilization of the world we have been compelled 
to coérdinate our forces for definite combined action throughout the nation. 

The response from the various states which compose the national organization has been grati- 
fying and much constructive work has been accomplished because of the close touch of the local and 
state organization with the National Congress and the consequent understanding of the welfare of 
the child. It has been truly said that the type of training given by any nation determines the 
future destiny of that nation. 

The home and the school are the two most powerful factors in American education. Therefore 
if the parents and the educators in a community form a parent-teacher association which shall be a 
recognized unit in the state and national association the influence of that association will be exerted 
not only in the immediate community but the morale that will be engendered will affect the nation. 

All honor to the teachers who are making their life work the education of the future generation 
but it must be remembered that the parents have the first chance to make or mar the characters of 
their children. The great advantage that the parents have also is the natural love of their own off- 
spring which God has implanted in their souls. The very helplessness of the newborn child renders 
it necessary for them to nurture, know and understand him, his weakness as well as his strength 
and, as he grows older, he reveals to them his nature and disposition, his likes and dislikes. They 
have the opportunity to start him in life habits of health and cleanliness, to teach him obedience and 
self-control, to show him his relation to the other members of the family, to arouse in him a sense 
of his obligation and a desire to be helpful, in fact to make of this potential bit of plastic humanity 
a happy lovable child, strong, courageous, ready for the wonderful secrets that life will reveal to 
him. 

When the teacher takes the children into the school she needs the coédperation of the parents 
in the work she is trying to accomplish for their children. Indeed she cannot do it as effectively 
alone, but if she realizes that the parents are her friends and that they appreciate her efforts it will 
renew our courage and the children will be inspired to do their best to justify the united expectation 
of parents and teachers. Moreover if parents and teachers can have helpful discussions in the 
parent-teacher associations and occasionally secure expert advice on the problems confronting them 
it will lead to the formation of higher ideals and a surer foundation for future progress. 

During this year of 1922 the aim of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations is a parent-teacher association in every school and such coéperation with the educators 


that it shall unite the home and the schools throughout the country in a campaign for granting to 


every child in our land an opportunity for an education founded on the spirit of righteousness that 
exalteth a nation. 


Sometimes—Delay Punishment! 
By MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


They were washing the new dinner-set-—Eva 
and her mother—and exclaiming over each 
delicate piece. To Eva the thin porcelain was 
beautiful, but to her mother it was nothing short 
of wonderful. Always a lover of pretty, delicate 
things, she had daily revolted for years at the 
thick white unmatched tableware out of which 
her family was served. For years she had had 
a box into which she had dropped an occasional 
spare penny. Her “china box” she called it, for 
the money in it was to go toward the purchase 
of a real dinner-set—some time. But it had 
seemed for years as if that time would never 
come. There had always been some unexpected 
demand for the few bits she had saved; until this 
year when crops had done well and sold high 
and there had been no necessity for drawing on 
the contents of the ‘“‘china box.”’ The day before 
she and Eva had gone to the city and spent 
practically the whole day selecting the long- 
dreamed-of set of china. 

Now the kitchen table shone with the newly 
washed dishes. Eva picked up a pile of plates 
to place in the china closet. 


“Say, Ma,” she said, “‘what would you say if 
I should drop them?” 

Her mother, at the thought, drew in her breath 
sharply, but before she could frame her reply, 
there came a resounding crash. Eve stood with 
empty hands outstretched, surrounded by a sea 
of broken china. Not one of the dozen dinner- 
plates was whole. 

“‘How—how did it ever happen!”’ she gasped. 

Her mother’s lips moved, but she uttered no 
sound. Her eyes snapped angrily: the blood 
rushed to her face, making it a deep, angry red, 
almost purple. Never before in her life had she 
felt so angry with a child of hers: never before 
had the primitive impulse to do bodily harm to 
one who had hurt her so nearly overwhelmed her. 
Finally, with a great effort, she managed to say, 
through her dry, parched lips: “Eva, go to your 
room, and don’t come down till I tell you 
to.” 

The girl went, silent and penitent. She was 
fearful, too, fearful of what form her mother’s 
wrath against her might take. Though her 
mother had said no word to her coneerning the 














broken dishes, Eva had sensed her anger and been 
frightened by the intensity of it. 

‘‘How had it happened?’’ The girl asked 
herself the question again and again, but she 
could find no answer. She only knew that no 
sooner was her jesting question out of her mouth 
than the strength had seemed suddenly to leave 
her arms. There was the crash, and the beauti- 
ful china lay in a thousand pieces around her. 
But could she ever make her mother understand? 
Would she ever believe that the dishes had not 
been purposely dropped? 

An hour passed. Eva, spent with crying, fell 
asleep on the bed, the unpleasant incident for 
the time blotted out. 

But down in the kitchen her mother worked, 
her face still flushed and angry. Reason told her 
that of course the girl was sorry and that it had 
been an accident, but for a long time she refused 
to listen to reason. And then, of a sudden, her 
wrath burnt itself out. In its stead came tears, 
hot, but refreshing, and after them came clear- 
ness of thought. 

It was then, and not until then, that she 
climbed the stairs to Eva’s room. Her kiss 
awakened the penitent girl. She sat up, startled, 
remembering the last look she had seen on her 
mother’s face. But her mother’s voice reassured 
her. She stretched out her hand. Her mother 
took it and pressed it to her lips. 

‘Tell Mother,’”’ she said gently, ‘‘just how it 
happened.” 

There was little to tell, but Eva gladly told 
all there was, and, ‘‘Oh, Mother,’’ she added, 
“I'll pick berries, I’ll scrub your floors, I'll do 
anything in the world to earn enough money to 
replace the dishes.” 

‘Very well,”’ said her mother, ‘‘you may buy 
dishes to replace the ones you broke. I know 
you didn’t let them fall on purpose, and I’m 
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sorry I let myself think that you did at first. 
Now’’—she kissed Eva and received her fresh, 
moist lips in return—‘ we'll forget the accident 
ever happened.” 

How many other mothers, I wonder, have, at 
some time or other, been in Eva’s mother’s 
position? How many times have accidents oc- 
curred, or deeds been done, which have instantly 
aroused a primitive wrath? And how many 
times have children been punished severely and 
oftentimes unjustly while their parents were in a 
white heat, unable to listen to reason or justice? 
And how often has unjust punishment had a 
hardening, cynical effect on a child’s character? 

Nobody is perfect. Even idolized fathers and 
mothers have their human weaknesses. Anger 
is natural when one has been hurt, either 
mentally or physically by another. Generally 
the emotion can be controlled, but there are 
times when one feels that all control is gone. 
Then it is that a child, who is responsible for that 
anger, more often than not suffers unjustly. 

In all cases where anger is provoked, the child 
should never be punished till calmness of mind 
has been restored. The best way is to follow the 
example of Eva’s mother—send the child to his 
room to think over what has occurred, and to 
give the offended person time to regain his 
normal state of mind and reason out what 
punishment the misdeed deserves, if any. Often- 
times, it will be found that what at first seemed 
a serious offense, was merely an accident or an 
innocent bit of wrongdoing. 

It never pays to punish hastily. If impossible 
to mete out a just punishment immediately, let 
time elapse and then it is more than probable 
that a heart-to-heart talk will be far more 
effective and knit the bonds between father or 
mother and child the more closely together. 








Are You Afraid to Adopt a Child? 


I've often wondered if it is fear or selfishness 
that keeps hundreds of men and women, married 
and single, who love children but have none of 
their own, from adopting some of the thousands 
of little orphans, whose starved little hearts are 
calling out for a home. 

I am a business woman of twenty-nine, and 
unmarried. But five years ago I adopted a little 
lrish lad from a New York foundling home. 
Why? I don’t know exactly, except that I was 
lonely even in the midst of a family of grown 
brothers and sisters. I simply wanted something 
of my very own to love. Something helpless, 
that would need me more than anyone else in 
the wide world. My family said it was just 
another proof of my intense longing for responsi- 
bility, and on account of my age they didn’t 


By DOLLY SPURR 








approve of the idea. You see I was then only 
twenty-four, and to a woman of that age there is 
always a possibility of marriage and children of 
her own. But being used to having niy own 
way, and having decided finally that I was sure 
of what I was doing, I got in communication 
with a dear mother superior of a small middle- 
west convent, and she recommended me to the 
New York home. The sisters there must have 
thought it unusual that a young unmarried 
woman should want to adopt a child, for it took 
quite a lot of correspondence to convince them 
of my sincerity. I wanted a girl, but a brother 
who thought himself very wise insisted that a 
boy was easier to raise, so I ordered ‘‘a male 
child,” specifying that he should be two years 
of age, with blue eyes and brown hair. So one 
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day I received a letter stating that I should get 
“No. 3”’ in Chicago on a certain date. I packed 
a bag and got to Chicago the day before the train 
was due. ‘ 

I'll never forget the day I got little Tommy. 
It was near Xmas time and beastly cold. The 
train was due at II in the morning, but was five 
hours late owing to a blizzard. I paced the 
platforms of the depot until I was worn out and 
by the time the train arrived I was so nervous I 
could have screamed. There were several cars 
of babies, and it seemed like hours before the 
attendents got them ready to unload. Twenty- 
five children were taken off by Chicago people, 
and one lady there told me she was just getting 
her third one. Pretty soon a nurse called ‘‘ No. 
3," which was my number, and the bouncing 
curly-headed little Irishman they handed down 
to me looked so much like an angel that I nearly 
cried. I was distracted too by the knowledge 
that I had bought loads of clothes for a two-year- 
old. I staggered through the first night by 
cutting the feet out of baby sleepers, and the 
tops off of puss-in-boots, but the next day I tore 
to Fields for an outfit for a regular boy. Then 
we called up our home town, and Tommy said 
“hello” to his grandpa. My father had been 
very much set against my ‘‘crazy”’ idea, as he 
called it, but that baby voice over the phone was 
his complete undoing. Tommy is still the apple 
of his grandpa’s eye. 

Until I got Tommy, I’d never had a moment’s 
experience with children, and for the first few 
days I was positively scared of the tot. If he 
cried I yelled for the housekeeper. But I soon 
found that I could touch him and hold him on 
my lap without breaking him, and inside of a 
week, I was making a creditable job of mothering 
him. I never pretended to be as nice, sweet 
and loving as a real mother would have been. 
Somehow I just couldn’t coddle and baby him, 
like I suppose a real mother would. But I’ve 
been a pal to him and he’s grown up pretty 
much unspoiled. I expect I’ve been too strict 
with him at times, but I taught him very early 
that I never corrected except for his own good, 
and he seems to understand. He calls me 
“Mother” and he adores me. He knows he is 
adopted, where he came from, all about his real 
father and mother. There is nothing for him to 
find out in later years that might hurt him. 

I think Tommy had had half of his education 
and religious training at home. Somehow even 
in my hurried business life I found time to teach 
him things. Even before his A B Cs, he knew 
of the love of God, and later, a fearlessness of 
death. Those were the two principles upon 
which I wanted his life to be lived. To these, 
since his baby days, have been drilled honesty, 
thoughtfulness, unselfishness and compassion. I 
am still teaching and giving object lessons on 
these points. I never lie to Tommy or break a 
promise to him. A child at eight is a living 


question box, but no matter what he may ask me 
to explain, whether it’s a simple question of 
nature or the big problems of life and creation, 
he gets the truth, based upon that fundamental 
principle of God and love. Tommy is not an 
extraordinary lad. He has many faults, and 
many are the tears I’ve shed over them. But as 
the years go by, and I see these faults gradually 
giving way to virtues, and watch my little 
Irishman daily becoming more manly, I feel more 
than repaid for everything I've tried to do for 
him. 

One day I asked a wealthy childless widow in 
my home town, why she didn’t adopt a child. 
She was very charitable and always doing some- 
thing for the orphans. She replied that she was 
afraid she couldn’t make a child happy. To 
which I answered to myself “‘ Piffle and bosh.”’ 
I'd like to see any motherless child that wouldn't 
be reasonably happy if they were given a home 
and a little loving attention. Down deep in the 
heart of every foundling must be an aching 
longing for the things other children have. There 
are hundreds of men and women who could take 
care of a child if they just wanted to, hundreds 
of single women in business who could at least 
play at being a mother like I have. A lot of us 
for one reason or another miss the supreme gift 
of real motherhood, but in every woman's being 
is the mother instinct, no matter how deeply it 
may be buried. If we can’t have children of our 
own to mother, then the next best thing is to 
mother some poor baby that is starving for just 
what we have to give. It’s not the rich alone 
that should adopt children. Far fromit. Any- 
one who can work and spare a wee bit from their 
own needs can probably make a child just as 
contented as the wealthy. It’s not money that 
counts, but love and companionship. 

There isn’t a single woman living, but what at 
some time in her life needs an anchor. I've seen 
the time in these past five years since I’ve had 
Tommy, when discouragement, temptation and 
sorrow have driven me to a point of desperation 
where I’ve wanted to die, or give up the fight. 
And the only thing that has saved me was that 
at home there was a little Irish lad, with a 
freckled face and adoring blue eyes, waiting for 
Mother. And even make-believe mothers can’t 
do things that are wrong when there is something 
like that waiting for them. I look at people 
around me, restless, unhappy, and hungry for 
something they don’t know what, and I feel like 
giving them advice to ‘“‘Get a kiddie” for the 
anchor that they need. Home is not home 
without one. It makes no difference whether 
that home is one room or ten. 

Some day if God gives me health and a little 
more of the worldly goods to share with another, 
I’m going to get a sister for Tom. Maybe the 
Divine ruler of all things has decreed that I shall 
never be a real mother. If so, I shall be content, 
in being, with God’s help, a passable substitute. 
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‘‘Shall We Tell the Children? When and How?’’ 


By Mrs. Soton R. Boynton, 


Second Vice-President of the Washington State Branch 


My subject is definitely divided into three 
parts, each part a question. I shall treat each 
separately and endeavor not to overlap. 

‘|. Shall we Tell the Children?—Now let 
me again ask the question, placing the emphasis 
and inflection upon that personal pronoun “ we,” 
“Shall we tell the children?” 

\s a basis for this discussion, we will admit 
that there is something to tell and someone ready 
to receive information. 

In the old scheme of things, sex education was 
ignored, the truth was hidden as though it were 
falsehood, and falsehood even was resorted to to 
keep facts obscured. Children were denied the 
right to know their own origin from our stand- 
point, but did hear it from questionable sources 
where a different meaning was woven into the 
beautiful fabric, until it became so warped and 
twisted it was a thing unfit to look upon. Asa 
result of this system of false modesty and this 
program of ignorance, daughters and sons faced 
life and its issues with no knowledge of sex 
impulse, sex responsibility or sex temptation, 

| without the helmet of intelligent instruction, 
the armor of truth and the breastplate of physical 
poise, our country reaped a harvest of death and 
disease that finally startled it into its sense of 
duty, and people no longer consoled themselves 
with the delusion that it was possible to keep 
children ignorant by remaining silent themselves. 

With the dawning of this knowledge that the 
story of life and sex education should be given to 
children, the first question which arose was ‘‘ Who 
shall tell them?’’ and various sources were con- 
sidered. Naturally because of the very intimate 
nature of the subject, it seemed a matter pecu- 
liarly fitted for maturity of mind, clarity of 
thinking and sympathetic understanding, but 
because of general confusion both as to methods 
and material to be employed, no single group of 
workers volunteered to serve although the acute- 
ness of the situation impressed itself especially 
upon teachers and parents. 

Parents —Everyone will grant immediately 
that the parents are rightfully the responsible 
ones to impart this knowledge, and it should be 
their duty and privilege to undertake this delicate 
instruction, but at the time the old order changed, 
they were not prepared. 

Teachers.—Turning from the parents, we would 
instinctively look to the great body of trained 
men and women who serve as teachers in the 
schools of our country, the teachers who in so 
niany ways have met the demands and require- 
ments of a developing society when parents 
proved unequal for the task. But here again we 
{ound them not only unprepared, but oftentimes 


handicapped by walls of prejudice on the part 
of some parents and school administrators who 
made it difficult and even impossible for them to 
undertake the task. And a deadlock was faced. 
Everybody admitted that somebody should do 
something, but nobody was willing that anybody 
should try. 

Physicians.—Without the aid of the home and 
the school, the physician was then considered, 
the man who has so much to contribute because 
of scientific training and extensive experience. 
But he who has long faced the facts of sex 
irregularities and disease, forgets that his hearers 
are less familiar with life, and is inclined to stress 
too hard the pathological side, and healthy, 
happy youth does not need that abnormal 
approach so much as the interpretation of the 
normal, natural expression of sex. 

The Church.—In despair, the church was ap- 
pealed to, but though here we found a class of 
men and women accustomed to imparting great 
living truths to inspire youth to nobility of mind 
and soul and body, they too had the same feeling 
of unpreparedness, and remained silent. 

But there was a Class of Teachers who were 
prepared.—The corrupt teachers of the street 
corner, of the alley, of the public parks with their 
unsupervised playgrounds; these felt no hesi- 
tancy in imparting unclean, false, pernicious 
information, while the parent, the teacher, the 
scientific man and the churchman, all stood 
silent and abashed in the presence of the noblest, 
the purest universal instinct of sex, the impulse 
which has given us our deepest joys, our love 
for one another, our devotion to our homes and 
all that emanates from them. 

We have been explaining conditions as they 
existed thirty or more years ago, about the time 
the old order changed. To-day, hundreds of 
thousands of persons are informing themselves 
upon this subject, having in mind that truth 
should replace ignorance and falsehood. All 
groups, parents, teachers, physicians and church- 
men, admitting that the old order of silence and 
deception had failed dismally, determined to 
find a better way and go about it. 

For many of the thoughts which I shall 
advance in sex education, I am indebted to a 
report presented a few years ago before a sub- 
section on sex hygiene at the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography held in 
our national capital. The report was prepared 
by a special committee composed of an educator, 
a biologist and a physician, all teachers of widely 
recognized ability in their several specialties, and 
was presented under the title of ‘‘The Matter 
and Methods of Sex Education,’’ and from the 
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substance of their conclusions, I have based 
many of my statements. 

Sex instruction has a purely practical aim, 
and should be strictly limited to this aim. Its 
purpose is to impart such knowledge of sex at 
each period of the child’s life, as may be necessary 
to preserve health, develop right thinking and 
control conduct. Its aim is both hygienic and 
ethical, and no phase of this education should 
be given during a period where it is not necessary. 
Sex education, limited by its aims, differs in one 
important respect from the other scientific in- 
struction, in that it must not seek to create 
interest and awaken curiosity in the subject with 
which it deals, but merely to satisfy the curiosity 
which arises in the child’s mind. 

Sex education is not a thing apart from life. 
It is rather of and included in all that makes life 
worth while, and must be treated as an integral 
part of existence. Regarding its teaching, cer- 
tain elements, certain basic truths can be sys- 
tematically taught in the schools. For the great 
ethical and religious interpretation of the story 
of life, we have a right to turn to the church for 
help and scientific men, either in groups or as 
individuals, have their part to play in teaching 
and exemplifying this phase of our life. But to 
the parent should be entrusted the more intimate 
and effective part of the teaching. 

Shall we, Mothers, tell the children? 
say you are not prepared? Ours is a holy 
profession—Mothercraft. Shall we prove wor- 
thy of the trust committed to us? Shall we fail 
them when they need us? In the past mothers 
pleaded ignorance as an excuse for shirking 
responsibility in giving instruction, but with 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Women’s and 
Mothers’ Clubs everywhere, the tables of public 
libraries flooded with magazines and books on 
child welfare and the rearing of children, both 
physical and moral, there is no longer any reason 
or excuse for ignorance. And to-day, just as 
surely as the labor world is divided into two 
classes, we are divided into two classes. We are 
either artisansor bunglers; weare either trained 
or untrained; we are fortified with truth to meet 
every emergency in the life of our child, or we are 
hopelessly lacking in knowledge and discernment. 
Shall we tell them? We must make the choice. 
And these little potential mothers and fathers, 
if motherhood and fatherhood is to have in their 
minds its divinest significance, must be taught 
delicately, gently, truthfully from the right lips. 
Many a man and woman has gotten their moral 
grammar horribly mangled and tangled, because 
they heard it from the wrong lips. 

Shall we tell the children? My answer is 
“Yes.” And someone now asks the question, 
“When?” 

Better to tell the truth one year before it is 
really necessary, than to postpone it until five 
minutes after someone else has sown tares of 
evil thought in virgin soil. 


Do you 
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I do not wishfto leave the impression that | 
would flood a child’s early‘years with sex instruc- 
tion. I believe the less children and youth think 
of sex, and the later they mature sexually, the 
better it is for them physically and morally and 
socially. Proper sex instruction should aim to 
keep sex consciousness and sex emotion at a 
minimum, and should avoid everything which 
tends to intensify or awaken either. It is only 
when curiosity is not satisfied that the child 
mind broods, and natural curiosity abates when 
gratified in a way not to suggest further inquiry. 
The young child has a curiosity as to where 
kittens come from. It is only a casual, natural 
curiosity. The subject loses interest if the 
mother gives him an answer which is reasonable 
and definite. It is always the vague, the unex- 
plained which tempts us to investigate, not that 
which is thoroughly understood and freely dis- 
cussed. 

I heard Mrs. Varney make the statement that 
no child would ask a question until he was ready 
for an answer. I could not then accept that 
statement and I studiously pondered over the 
matter. Within a few months my two oldest 
girls began asking me questions and pressing me 
for answers. They were then seven and eight 
years old. One evening, instead of tucking them 
in as, usual, Mother got in with them, and with 
a head on each shoulder, answered their questions 
—in language suitable to their age and compre- 
hension, and started them on this particular 
branch of their education which will continue 
step by step all through their lives. I confess 
my heart beat fast, and subconsciously I was 
praying, for I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that “if anyone lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God”’ and just new-fashioned enough to believe 
also that my help was needed and wanted by 
that unseen Influence, to help Him build the 
lives of my offspring strong, physically and 
morally. I finished answering questions, and 
there was a pause. Then I got a hug on one 
side and a little voice said, ‘‘ My, I never dreamed 
it was like that,” and then a squeeze from the 
other side, and someone else said, ‘‘ Now I know 
why we love you so.” If I live to be a very old 
woman, the memory of that hour will be to me 
as a benediction, and after they have grown to 
womanhood, I trust the memory of that same 
hour will be to them as a scent-laden breeze, 
heavenly innocence, blowing in through the 
windows of memory. 

That is something difficult to be definite 
about for each of us must adjust ourselves to 
our special conditions, types and temperaments. 
Briefly, the life of the child from infancy to 
maturity may be divided into four periods, 
namely, from one to six, six to twelve, twelve to 
sixteen and sixteen to full maturity. 

The period of from one to six, the time of the 
child’s life preceding admission to school, is spent 
chiefly with the mother, and the only sex instruc- 





Shall We Tell the Children? 


tion a child needs during this period is to have 
his questions carefully, truthfully answered when 
he asks regarding the origin of human life. 
Watchfulness over his habits and protection from 
impure influences constitute the mother’s chief 
duty during this period. Let us remember that 
all children are pure until something enters in 
and perverts them, and care will keep them all 
pure and innocent. Perhaps no period is more 
important than the short period which marks 
the transition from childhood to adolescence, the 
period of pre-adolescence. This period’ lasts 
three or four years, beginning about the ninth 
year in girls and the eleventh year in boys. And 
it is nothing short of a crime to laugh at their 
questions or deceive them at this time when their 
ideals are being moulded and their confidences 
so lovingly and trustingly displayed toward the 
parent. In later childhood, including the re- 
maining years of the ordinary elementary course, 
a carefully planned series of lessons on reproduc- 
tion in plants and animals as a part of the course 
in nature study will be most valuable and 
enlightening. 

During the entire period of adolescence, chil- 
dren should be given a general knowledge of 
the physical changes through which they are 
passing, and their hygienic significance, and they 
should also be led to know the emotional changes 
through which they are passing, as they are, if 
undirected, often a mystery to themselves and 
fecl they are misunderstood by everyone. If at 


this period parents do not maintain close sym- 
pathetic relations, loss of control and lack of 


confidence often results disastrously. From 16 
to complete maturity more thorough instruction 
should be given in heredity, the important bear- 
ing of sexual morality and immorality upon the 
future generations, special instruction as to 
venereal deseases, the care and helplessness of 
ofispring and the factor of parental love and the 
sacredness of the home. 

/Tow?—And now we come to the last section 
of my subject, how to tell. This is the part 
which puzzles mothers most, I believe. ‘‘ Where 
did the baby come from,” thousands of children 
have asked and have been told, ‘‘The doctor 
brought it in his grip,” or “It grew out under 
the big cabbage leaves,’”’ or ‘‘A big stork flew 
over last night and dropped it down the chimney, 
all tied up in a napkin.” The kindest criticism 
| can offer in regard to this type of answer is 
that it would seem neither to do credit to the 
subject inquired about or to pay tribute to the 
intelligence of even an average child. 

Why do we so hesitate to explain to the 
inquiring child the marvel of his own origin. 
(he mystery of life presents itself in no impure 
light to the opening mind. This story is no more 
wonderful to him than the story of the stars 
which fill space, the earth so large and wheeling 
with such tremendous speed through all the days 
and nights. It is only one more fact to be 
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learned. He will file it away with other facts, 
probably forget the greater part of it for a long 
while. 

In telling the story of life reproduction it would 
seem unwise to go into detailed descriptions of 
either external or internal anatomy, except facts 
necessary to make clear hygienic facts to be 
taught. And the details of human embryology 
should likewise be avoided as should also cuts 
illustrating human anatomy. 
Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s door, 

And heard the anvil ring the vesper chime; 
Then looking in, I saw upon the floor 

Old hammers worn, with beating years of time. 


‘‘How many anvils have you had,”’ said I 
‘To wear and batter all these hammers so?”’ 
“Just one,” said he; then said with twinkling 
eye, 
‘The anvil wears the hammer out, you know.” 


And so, I thought the anvil of God’s truth, 
For ages skeptic blows have beat upon it, 

Yet though the noise of falling blows was heard, 
The anvil was unharmed—the hammers gone. 


Mothers, we must not fail our children, and 
the Anvil of Truth will never fail us. The child 
comes to the mother first. If she fails him and 
he feels that she has, and finds out from another 
child that she has, he loses his confidence in his 
mother. That is a terrible loss. I wonder if 
perhaps the reason why so many men and 
women hesitate to instruct their own children is 
because as a result of the old order, their own 
instruction was unfortunate, and poisonous mem- 
ories cause them to stand abashed in the presence 
of a clear-eyed questioning child. 

‘Mother, do babies grow inside their mother’s 
bodies?”’ asked my seven-year-old son. I knew 
that some time he would ask me, but like a bolt 
out of a clear sky came the question as we were 
sitting out on a country road while his father 
made a visit on a nearby patient. And very 
quietly I answered, ‘‘ Yes, son, why do you ask?” 
“Because I wanted to know,” was the answer. 
“Harry says that kitties and babies do grow 
inside their mothers’ bodies, that his mother told 
him so and that you would tell me if I asked 
you.” I use this personal illustration-to show 
the value of proper education and how it will 
influence the life of another child. This was the 
lineup. Harry’s mother was my friend and 
neighbor. Her boy was a year older than mine 
and I knew she had been talking to her lad. 
The two boys were playing in the sandpile, 
discussing questions of mutual interest and 
wonder, but the most important thing was that 
the boy who had received instruction directed 
my boy who was uninformed to come to his 
mother. ‘For,” he said, “‘my mother has told 
me. Yours will tell you.” There may be some 
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within the sound of my voice who will differ 
with me upon this matter of sex education and 
the story of life reproduction, but may the time 
soon come when we will cast aside personal 
prejudices, and utilize the methods which will 
bring results which shall build for our state and 
nation and for the world a stronger, finer, more 
intelligent manhood and womanhood, based upon 
truthful, scientific information. May we seek to 
discriminate between innocence and ignorance, 
and“place the correct value upon modesty and 
intelligence. 

You who have already told your children, 
what are your results to date? I'll grant they 
are briefly these: You have the satisfaction of 
knowing your children’s questions have been 
truthfully answered by one they love and trust. 
You have the satisfaction of knowing they will 
never be able to look into your face and say 
‘““Mother you did not tell me the truth about 
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that.’ You know your children are not dis- 
cussing these sacred issues with associates in an 
unwholesome way, and you have established a 
line of confidence, which if you are a trained 
mother, an artisan instead of a bungler, will 
never be broken, and when they face life and its 
mighty fires, pure gold will stand the test. 

In a very old book I find these words which | 
shall use in closing: ‘‘My son, keep thy father’s 
commandments, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother. 

“Bind them continually upon thine heart and 
tie them about thy neck. 

“When thou goest, it shall lead thee: when 
thou sleepest it shall keep thee and when thou 
wakest, it shall talk with thee. 

“For the commandment is a lamp and the 
law is light, and reproofs or instruction are the 
way of life.” 


of a Child 


G. W. TUTTLE 


THE RIGHT ¢ 


At first the parents must needs choose for the 
child, but as reasoning powers develop how 
arbitrary, how unjust, is the parent who insists 
upon making all choices for the child. How 
shall powers grow unless they are exercised, how 
can a child make right choices afterward if 
unjustly deprived of opportunity to make choices 
in youth? 

It is an ill situation for a boy or for a girl 
when parents insist upon making choices for 
them almost to the days of manhood and woman- 
hood. It reminds me of the man who told me 
that he hoped his grandson would never wear 
overalls. It is good for a boy to use both body 
and mind—to put overalls on both occasionally. 

Begin to suggest, as early as it seems wise to 
do so, instead of making the actual choices for a 
boy or a girl. This is a matter that calls for 
careful thought and judgment, but it sometimes 
works like a charm. Common sense and good 
judgment you must have—and not allow them 
to atrophy for lack of use—but an ounce of 
suggestion is often better than a pound of choos- 
ing. It is our business, as parents, to help 
awaken the dormant powers of our children, to 
see that they exercise those functions of mind 
that must have full play in life unless we wish 
our children to be nonentities instead of living, 
loving, forceful personalities, whose lives will 
be big with blessing for the world. 


9F CHOICE 


Often a child comes to the mother with a 
question of right or wrong—sometimes one of 
these debatable questions which always seem 
to hover about the line fence between right and 
wrong—and says: “‘ Mother, is it right for me to 
do so and so?” 

Now if mother has been careful to instil in 
Susie’s mind the fact that there is usually a safe 
side in debatable questions of right and wrong 
it may be the height of wisdom for mother to 
say; ‘‘ Well, Susie, what do you think about it?”’ 

The sooner we can train a child into making 
right decisions for himself or for herself the 
greater will be the chance of a useful future for 
the child, and a comfortable future for those 
with whom the child will come into contact. 
The bane of storekeeper and clerk to-day are 
the people who have never learned the value of 
decision. They waste both the clerk’s time and 
their own—they are the decisionless time- 
wasters of life. They never decide to fight on 
the side of right until the last gun is fired, or until 
the last pint of devil’s juice is hobnobbing with 
the filth of the gutter. There are too many 
spineless, decisionless people in this world to-day. 
Develop decision in the children, then they will 
grasp opportunity by the forelock instead of 
trying to steal a ride in the rear van of life’s 
procession. 
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The Child With a Bad Temper 


By FLORA SWETNAM 


lhe child with a bad temper is one of the most 
serious problems which face the parent. In 
the old days, which by many people are often 
called good, there was a popular notion that 
children should always be conquered. When 
one parent or the other had beaten a child into 
submission, it was an indication of complete 
victory. Such victories have often been dearly 
bought. 

If the parents of criminals would look back 
over the past, they could, in many cases, trace 
the present lawlessness of the man or woman to 
the feelings aroused in the child by certain 
punishments and misunderstandings. 

In the first place, where did the child get that 
temper? Was it not honestly inherited from 
one or both parents? It would be wise if 
parents stopped and asked themselves these 
questions. What sort of boy or girl was I? 
Did whipping mend my temper? Did it not 
rather increase the violence of my emotions? 
Think these things over. It will pay. 

If whipping a child for its fits of temper really 
improved matters permanently, it would be all 
right. But most of us are so blind that we can 
not see the harm we are doing. You can whip a 
child till its fear of pain will cause it to hide its 
real feelings, but such a course often leads to 
deceit and afterward to outright lying. You 
make the child afraid to give vent to his feelings, 
and you may be sure that he will think all of 
it ten times as strongly, and that he will cultivate 
a revengeful spirit which will do much more 
harm than the outburst would have done. 
Under such circumstances, a little boy once said 
to one in authority over him, ‘‘ Yes, and I just 
went over there and whispered things about you 
for a long time.” 

\ little girl who had been punished was found 
in a place apart, where she sat wishing that 
everybody in the world would die except her 
father, who had not been present, her tiny 
brother and the baby. It is criminal in grown 
people to cause children to have such feelings. 
In the course of years and many subduings these 
feelings develop into anarchy and crime. 

‘“But,”’ you ask, ‘‘must I allow them to take 
all the tantrums they want to?” 

I will answer your question with another. Do 
they ever see you taking tantrums? 

By no means should they be allowed to take 
tantrums. Quite often, you will notice, they 
rather like the effect on the onlooker. There- 


fore, a very good remedy is, to isolate the offender 
until the tantrum is over. Take him away from 
the other members of the family, but please don’t 
shut him in a closet. Give him time to reflect. 
Do so without allowing your own temper to 
run away in the process. 

A very young child may be taught to begin 
voluntarily to practice self-control. Wait, how- 
ever, till the tantrum is over. No child will 
listen to reason while under its influence. One 
mother of my acquaintance adopted the following 
plan. After her little daughter had quite re- 
covered her good humor, she said, 

“Daughter, how would you feel, if, every 
time something happened which I did not like, 
I kicked and screamed?” 

‘“Mamma,” said the child earnestly, ‘‘I’d be 
awful ’shamed of you.” 

“Then,”’ went on the mother, “how do you 
think I feel when you do that?” 

“I’m ashamed of myself,’’ was the instant 
reply. 

That was the beginning of a complete victory 
for the child. It was not immediate. It lasted 
through many months, but it was sure. The 
fits of temper were less frequent and there was 
greater contrition over each one till they dis- 
appeared. The little girl was less than four 
years old when the above conversation took place. 

And here I would like to say that crying is 
not always an indication of a bad temper. If 
the child’s feelings have been hurt, or it has sus- 
tained a loss, permit it to cry. You cry if you 
feel like it, and you can only accomplish one 
thing by smothering that impulse in the child. 
You will make it hard and callous toward the 
suffering of others. The child who has been so 
unfortunate that it has never found a willing 
and sympathetic shoulder on which to shed a 
few tears, will never be able to feel the woes of 
those about nor to offer sympathy. God pity 
such a childhood. 

There are times when the shedding of tears 
brings infinite relief to grown folks, and child- 
hood should share this privilege. If you are 
hard and cruel to them in this respect, they will 
be cold and callous to you in your old age. Be- 
ware how “you offend these little ones.” 

I do not mean that they should be encouraged 
to be always whining and crying. There is 
ever to be found a happy medium where common 
sense rules. Try to find it. 
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New Books and Old 
By CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT 


Recently I gave a talk before a large audience 
of women during which I attempted to show the 
harmfulness of the mediocre-reading habit. Af- 
ter the talk one of the ladies spoke to me of her 
hearty agreement with what I had said, and she 
added, ‘‘There are so few good books for girls. 
Really no good story for girls has appeared since 
‘Little Women.’ ”’ 

Of course I told her I could not agree with her 
on that. Granted that ‘Little Women”’ holds 
a place peculiarly its own in girls’ hearts, I should 
hate to have girls miss reading Gilchrist’s ‘“‘Cam- 
erons of Highboro,’’ Fisher’s ‘‘ Understood Bet- 
sy,’’ Gardner’s “‘ Dena,’’ Brown’s “ At the Butter- 
fly House,” to mention only a few examples of 
the good stories for girls published within the 
past two years. 

Every now and then one meets a person who 
makes a sweeping statement similar to that of 
the lady quoted, namely that the only good 
juvenile books are the old ones; or even that 
there are no good juvenile books whatever and 
that children should be fed exclusively on clas- 
sics from their fathers’ library shelves. I wish 
I could persuade these mistaken people to follow 
a course of reading which I would outline and, 
to emphasize their error, I would confine my list 
almost entirely to books published within the 
past two or three years. 

Agreed that ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days”’ is 
the first of boys’ school stories and that no youth 
should fail to read it, I should not like to have 
any American boy miss what Gollomb’s “ That 
Year at Lincoln High” and Heyliger’s “ High 
Benton” have to contribute tohis life. ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island” is the 100 per cent. adventure story, 
but I am not the only person who is of the 
opinion that Hawes’ ‘‘ Mutineers,”’ in story qual- 
ity and literary craftsmanship, runs a pretty 
close second to Stevenson’s perfect tale. ‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and funny old “Swiss Family 
Robinson” lead the desert island list, but New- 
berry’s “Castaway Island”’ so thrilled one sated 
reader of children’s books that she could not 
sleep till she had gone to the bottom of the 
mystery of that sound of a marching army on 
a supposedly uninhabited island. 


SPECIAL LIST OF 


That Boy of Yours—J. S. Kirby. 
your “Junior” to you. 

What It Is To Be Educated—C. Ganford 
Henderson. Presents an ideal education for 
each period of a boy’s life. 

The Use of Money—E. A. Kirkpatrick. A hand- 
book on the financial training of children. 

New Demands in Education—J. P. Munroe. 


Explains 


RECENT CLASSICS 


‘“‘ Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘The Water Babies,” 
the “Jungle books” belong to the immortals in 
children’s literature, but if I should return to 
earth fifty or a hundred years from now I should 
not be surprised to find the children reading also 
“Doctor Dolittle’ and “A Little Boy Lost,” 
yes, and Baker’s ‘Shasta of the Wolves,” too. 
“The Prince and the Pauper” and “Men of 
Iron” are splendid historical stories but Mase- 
field’s ‘‘ Martin Hyde”’ deserves a place by the 
side of those two better known books. And 
though librarians whose opinions I value do not 
agree with me on this I cannot help urging chil- 
dren who love ‘‘ Heidi” the little Swiss girl not 
to miss acquaintance with “ Katrinka”’ the Rus- 
sian child. Caldecott and Greenaway and Bou- 
tet de Monvel have given us picture books that 
must never be allowed to go out of print, but the 
children need also Grant’s ‘‘Story of the Ship,” 
Boyd Smith’s ‘‘ Chicken World,” Carrick’s “ Pic- 
ture Tales from the Russian,” yes, and Vimar's 
absurd story of ‘‘ The Curly-Haired Hen.” 

While few men will admit that any story of 
a prankish young vagabond can ever equal 
“Tom Sawyer,’’ and a woman who thinks dif- 
ferently has to try to bear up under the crushing 
charge that she has no sense of humor, I have 
the temerity—or the ‘‘contrarity’’-—to declare 
that I think Johnson’s ‘ Varmint” and Boyer's 
“Johnnie Kelly” are quite as funny, as true to 
boy nature and as well written as Clemens’s 
story, though their authors’ place in American 
literature is below that of Mark Twain’s. 

If I had a family of children to bring up I 
should want them to pore over Van Loon’s 
“Ancient Man,” to drink in the beauty of the 
recent lovely editions of classics illustrated by 
Parrish and Wyeth and Jessie Willcox Smith 
and Pogany and other artists. I should not 
wish to be without, on rainy days and country 
days, Rich’s ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Make Pa- 
per Box Furniture’? and Patteson’s ‘“‘How to 
Have Bird Neighbors.’”’ On no account could 
I dispense with that splendid book of patriotism 
by Turkington, ‘ My Country.” 


Booxs FOR FATHERS 


By a business man concerned with changes in 
schools necessary to produce all-round efficient 
children. 

The Dynamic of Manhood—L. H. Gulick. 
Straight thinking to make you ready for your 
boys’ adolescent problems. 

Youth and the Race—E. J. Swift. An inter- 
esting analysis of adolescent boys and girls. 





National Organization 


Training the Boy—W. A. McKeever. A prac- 
tical plan for rounding out the whole boy. 
The Training of the Human Plant—Luther 
Burbank. The wizard gardener claims that 
a child can be trained in the way he should 
grow as easily as a hill of beans. 

The Children’s Story Garden—Collected by a 
committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
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of Friends, is an illustrated volume of stories 
chosen as embodying ethical principles and 
religious truths, in a non-sectarian way. It 
is described as an ideal gift-book for young 
children. (The Child, September, 1921.) 

College Sons and College Fathers—H. S. Canby. 
Discusses what you want your son to get from 
his college education. 





, 


Our National Organization 


Illinois Parent-Teacher Associations have, in 
the last few years, grown into a clearer under- 
standing of and closer relationship with the State 
organization. Most of our constituent clubs 
know what the State Council is, what it does for 
its clubs, what it expects its clubs to do for 
themselves and what we are working together 
to accomplish. No one can be a really useful 
member of either a local or a state organization 
who is not thoroughly informed on all these 
points. 

Unhappily, we have not, as yet, reached so 
general a comprehension of the mother body— 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. It seems far off and 
remote from our activities and yet it is not in 
the least so. Our problems, multiplied by 40, 
are its problems; our financial straits and limi- 
tations, multiplied by 40, are its straits and 
limitations; in fact, through all our joys and 
trials, our triumphs and discouragements, we 
may acquaint ourselves with our national organ- 
ization for it is only an enlargement of the state 
just as the state organization is only an enlarge- 
ment of the single organization. 

It seems likely that the national organization 
will soon be able to issue what many of us have 
long felt the need of—a publication planned to 
contain material which shall give to each of us a 
knowledge of what is being accomplished by 
Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the 
land, thus making possible a wider mutual help- 
fulness and binding us together into a well-knit 
organization with no dropped stitches. When 
this publication is launched announcement will 
be made in these columns and it is to be hoped 
that all of us will subscribe for it. With the right 
kind of a national publication and our own state 
bulletin (which has done so much to bring us 
together in Illinois) we shall then have a com- 


plete circle of coéperation and reciprocal service 
—a wonderful instrument for carrying on our 
most needed and most fundamental work. 

During the twenty-five years of its existence 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has had only three presi- 
dents, Mrs. Theodore Birney, who served for six 
years, Mrs. Frederic Schoff who served eighteen 
years. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins who is now 
in the second year of her administration. All 
these are eastern women. Eventually when the 
right woman is discovered in the west, we shall 
have a western president, for there is no desire 
on the part of the east to monopolize office; in 
our work there is little selfseeking. 

We are som.times q estioned as to the differ- 
ence in name between the National and State 
organizations. The original Nati nal name was 
“National Congress of Mothers.” “ Parent- 
Teacher Associations’’ was added later, making 
a compound and somewhat confusing name. A 
few states have changed to a simple name, easier 
for mayors and other magnates when they “‘greet”’ 
us and perhaps more truly defining us. There 
is no disloyalty in it and nobody objects to it 
except a few of those who helped found the 
national organization and who, naturally, cling 
to its early traditions. When the majority of 
the states shall have adopted the shorter, simpler 
name, it is probable that the national name may 
be changed also. 

The National has more than doubled its 
membership in the last three years, adding 
25,000 in 1918-1919, 76,1II in 1919-1920, and 
88,538 in 1920-1921, making a total (in April 
last) of 278,721. As members join the national 
body only through the states these figures stand 
for a splendid growth in the states. 

Cora C. Bricut. 













One hundred years ago, on May 12, 1820, 
there was born a little English girl named 
Florence Nightingale. Had she lived in these 
days she would have been among the first to 
join the Junior Red Cross, for she delighted to 
serve others. She grew up to be a famous nurse. 
There are many stories: of her kindness and 
mercy. 

Once a Scotch soldier lay ill in the Barrack 
Hospital at Soutari, a town in Asia Minor just 
across the Bosphorus from the great city of 
Constantinople. 

There was a great conflict waging; England, 
France and Sardinia were lined up against 
Russia in what is known as the Crimean War. 

The moon sent its rays to brighten the dark 
night. Through the narrow hospital windows 
filtered shafts of light. A Scotch lad turned his 
face to the brightness and smiled happily in 
spite of the fact that sleep would not come to 
him and he was still in great pain. 

Slowly his thoughts traveled back over the 
events of the past fewdays. He had been carried 
off the battlefield unconscious. When he opened 
his eyes he was in a great hospital ward with rows 
of sick and wounded. A surgeon stood over 
him. From somewhere in the hazy background, 
the wounded soldier heard a sweet, low voice. 
It was the first woman he had heard speak in 
weeks. Could it be a dream? ‘‘Let me nurse 
the lad for a few days,” said the voice. ‘‘ Per- 
haps with great care we may save his arm, so 
that an amputation will not be necessary.” 

The surgeon nodded his assent. No one could 
refuse the possessor of this voice anything. 

Then came a day when the surgeon declared 
the arm safe. The Scotch lad thought of the 
nurse who had made all this possible and smiled 
happily at the moonlit window. 

A creak-k! A door has opened cautiously. 
The beloved nurse of his thoughts stood framed 
in the great hospital doorway. She was cos- 
tumed in the simplest of black gowns. Her 
white cap and nurse’s apron were the only relief. 
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The Angel of Crimea 


To the sick lad she appeared an angel. In her 
hand she carried a tiny shaded lamp. She 
looked lovingly down the long ward. Ina dark 
corner the worn out orderly was dozing in his 
chair. The nurse’s glance took in everything. 
Some had found relief from their suffering in 
quiet sleep; others were tossing about in pain. 
Down the long aisle between the cots came 
“The Lady With the Lamp.”’ At each bedside 
she paused. She listened to a patient’s breath- 
ing, felt a pulse, whispered a few words of cheer, 
smoothed a pillow and laid a cool hand against 
a fevered brow. 

The Scotch lad was last of all. His eyes grew 
bright as the nurse stopped beside his cot. 

“God bless her!’’ he whispered as he kissed 
the passing shadow. 

‘* Aye, God bless her!”’ said a wounded Tommy 
in the next cot. ‘But do you not know who 
she is?”’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Scotch lad simply, “except 
that she is my friend.”’ 

“Your friend, my friend, everyone’s friend 
who is in need,”’ answered the Tommy. “’Tis 
the great Florence Nightingale of whom you 
speak.” 

“The Angel of Crimea!’? murmured a sick 
soldier whose cot was on the other side of the 
Scotch lad. 

“She left a fine home in Old England to do 
for us what no one else would. She found this 
building piled with filth, disorder and wounded. 
She and the little band of women that came with 
her have worked far beyond their strength that 
we might have every comfort. Most of us owe 
our lives to her,’”’ concluded the wounded 
Tommy reverently. Then, because he was very 
weak, he said no more. 

Sixty-six years have passed since the Crimean 
War was fought, but everywhere in the great 
history of all lands is written the loving story of 
this first nurse who so bravely blazed the trail 
for the Red Cross nurses of the world. 








spiritual needs. 








Nine tenths of the women of the world marry and bear children. 
The chief education ought to be along the lines of right understand- 
ing of the meaning and preparation for marriage, home making and 
child nurture, or the right understanding of children’s physical and 
Few insist on the most important function of 
womanhood, namely the intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of how to deal with the emotional and volitional life of a child before 
he is able to use his own intellect in controlling these. 

It is the thousand and one little interests and affections that 
are awakened, the thousand and one little deeds that are voluntarily 
and lovingly performed that feed ‘‘the root fibres” of the soul. When 
will the world understand this!—Elizabeth Harrison. 
























Editor’s Desk 


Editor’s Desk 
Child-Welfare Day, February 17, 1922 


The birthday of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has been 
designated as Child-Welfare Day with good reason. 

It was the first nation-wide movement to consider and promote the welfare of all children. 
li placed as the first requisite for child welfare wise mothering in every home. It showed the lack 
of any helps for new mothers earnestly desiring insight and knowledge as to how best to develop 
the health and character of the innocent little ones in their care. 

Better mothers was the plea. Better opportunities for mothers to be prepared to meet their 
responsibilities. 

Mrs. Theodore Birney planned to have the Congress of Mothers in Washington prepare and 
send out throughout the country material for mother’s study. The conception was a great one, but 
the helpers were few. 

Child-Welfare Day this year will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first national 
gathering of Mothers. It surely should be celebrated by every member of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations which slowly yet surely has grown from year to year 
until it numbers upwards of 300,000 members. 

Great are the responsibilities which rest on the shoulders of the leaders in states and nation 
to provide the material for programs of practical value, encouragement and inspiration to parents. 
rhe need for support of this most needed educational work increases yearly, as the membership 
increases, 

Permanence of membership depends on value of help given. Twenty million mothers of chil- 
dren of school age and under can best be reached through our school system. As yet but a tithe 
have joined the ranks of those who have united for helping every home to realize the possibilities 
for good that exist in every little child, yet which are so often blighted through neglect or ignorance 
ol parents. 

No great movement in church or state can accomplish much unless financially equipped to do 
its work. 

Surely $50,000 is not too much to be given on Child-Welfare Day for the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, chairman of Child-Welfare Day Department is spending the winter 
with her son at Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Her plans for the day can be secured by anyone who will write her. 

Let this be a Banner Year in memory of our Founders, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, and of the small but faithful group of women without whose aid in its days of 


weakness and infancy the present strong active Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions would not have been possible. 


Kindergarten Helps to Mothers 


That mothers appreciate the articles on Kindergarten Helps for Parents in Training Little 
Children, which service was inaugurated by the National Kindergarten Association and the Bureau 
of Education, is evidenced by the fact that letters from 26,000 mothers have been received by the 
National Kindergarten Association, showing the crying need for the information and advice which 
these articles contain. 

More than 2,000 newspapers and magazines having a combined circulation of over 50,000,000 
have asked for this material. 

If you do not see these articles in your local papers without doubt they would gladly use them 
if called to their attention. 

It was through the earnest, faithful presentation of the need by Mrs. Bessie Locke, secretary of 
National Kindergarten Association, that a Kindergarten Division was established by Commissioner 
Claxton in the Bureau of Education. The first year a bulletin containing 50 articles on Training 
Little Children was issued. 13,000 copies were distributed and 17,000 copies have been sold. 

The report of the vast educational work done during the past year by the National Kindergarten 
Association is inspiring. Its extension work has greatly increased the number of Kindergartens, 
and its active assistance in support of National Kindergarten College has helped to provide trained 
women to supply the demand for teachers. 


Child-Welfare Magazine 


In 1906 the necessity for an official organ for the National Congress of Mothers led to the pub- 
lication of a magazine to provide as far as its resources would permit the needed assistance for 
organization work, but even more important, practical helps to parents in guiding their children. 


Free editorial service, free office and telephone service, have been given all these years by the faithful 
women on editorial board. 
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Child-Welfare Magazine 


Money for business management is necessary for the success financially of any publication and 
that has never been available, yet for sixteen years the magazine has never missed an issue. 

All magazines have had serious obstacles during the past two years, in increased cost of publi- 
cation, printer’s strike which was nation-wide, poor postal service and insufficient clerical assistance 


for publishers or editors. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE has made a place for itself that is all its own. 


Its future is assured 


if the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations equips it financially and edi- 
torially to hold its place and be a real help to parents, as well as in organization work. 

The Programs provided in it have been designed only for emergency needs, because the Program 
committees in different states and the National have provided programs for consecutive use. 

New associations just beginning this work depend on the MAGAZINE programs to such a degree 
that they omit meetings if they do not get the MAGAZINE in time. 

With this issue the present Editorial Board retires from service, wishing Godspeed and success 
to those who will now assume the publication of CatLD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

May they have the hearty support of every member. 





Do a Good Turn Daily 


Every Boy Scout of America is pledged to 
do a good turn daily. 

What is a Good Turn? It is an act of unselfish 
service done with no thought of praise or reward, 
rendered simply and sincerely for sheer good 
will’s sake. A Scout is a “friend to all.” 

The Good Turn is not the performance of a 
regular duty or task. It goes without saying 
that a Scout performs these faithfully and well, 
just because he is a Scout. But the Good Turn 
is something more, an extra, voluntary act of 
helpfulness or kindness which comes his way to 
do or which he goes out, knightlike, to seek. 
No Scout may take a tip for service rendered. 
Good Turn service is its own payment. 

The Good Turn may and does take on civic 
and national aspects, but we are speaking here 
of the personal individual Good Turn, pure and 
simple. It may mean the performance of any 
one of a thousand deeds of helpfulness which may 
appear in the course of the day’s adventures. It 
makes no difference what the service is, provided 
it is a genuine Good Turn, done in the true spirit 
of scout friendliness to all the world. ‘The 
readiness is all.’’ 

The Scout is bound by his Oath to be “ helpful 
to all people at all times.” Little by little, 
the Good Turn habit becomes ingrained in his 
daily conduct and attitude of mind. Help- 
fulness to others becomes not a sporadic occa- 
sionally gratified impulse, but an_ essential 
element of his character. 

There are 364,226 Boy Scouts of America in 
the United States, all more or less consciously 


acquiring the Good Turn habit of acting and 
thinking and feeling. Does anybody believe 
that these 364,226 boys with their all-round 
nth-power friendless of spirit aren’t going to 
help leaven the mass of human selfishness and 
human indifference to the needs of the other 
fellow? Can any one deny that the Good Turn 
multiplied by thousands and multiplied again 
by the three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year is going to make an appreciable dent in our 
social order and bring the Kingdom of Heaven 
a little nearer this sordid earth. 

Why should we let Boy Scouts have the mono- 
poly of the Good Turn? Why shouldn’t we all 
have a try at it? What if you, and you, and 
you should pledge yourself to the daily Good 
Turn for one week, at least, and see what it 
would feel like? What if everybody in this 
town, every man, woman and child, decided to 
do the same thing and eventually set to work 
embedding the Good Turn as a regular feature of 
our community life? Maybe it wouldn’t make 
any difference in things as they are and as they 
ought not to be but the chances are to the con- 
trary. It isa safe bet that we, asa community 
and as individuals, would come out healthier, 
happier, richer, in every way for the experiment. 

Why not give the Good Turn atrial? It can't 
doany harm. It may doan incalculable amount 
of good. Why shouldn't the rest of us get into 
the game and do ourselves a Good Turn? Let’s 
raise our right hands and say all together “|! 
pledge myself for the period of one week to do a 
Good Turn every day to somebody or something.” 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
tor the seaton’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Message. Editor’s Desk. Sometimes Delay Punishment. 
The Rights of a Child. 








SECOND TOPIC—What Other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC—Current Events in Child-Welfare. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














STATE 


CALIFORNIA 


The monthly meeting of executive board of 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations was held in the faculty 
room of the State Teachers’ College, December 
13, with Mrs. Harry Ewing, -president, in the 
chair. 

The members were honored in having with 
them Mrs. Harry Farnsworth, formerly of Mon- 
tana, National Vice-President, and two members 
of the advisory board, Mrs. J. C. Hayes, of 
Edenvale, and Dr. W. W. Kemp, president of 
the State Teachers’ College. 

California has eleven districts, each district 
covering from four to sixteen counties. Each 
district was requested to send copies of publica- 
tions of their activities to the State Office. 

An important communication was received 
from State Superintendent Will C. Wood, in 
reference to a Conference to be held to discuss 
illiteracy. Mr. Wood asked the state board to 
coéperate by sending a representative to this 
conference. 

Founders’ Day is not very far off. Each 
federation or district is supposed to celebrate 
Founders’ Day in a fitting manner. 

It was decided that March 17th would be the 
date of delinquency of state dues. New associa- 
tions may send their dues through the financial 
secretary of federations and districts to state 
financial secretary at any time but in order to 
receive recognition at the national convention, 
they must not be later than date specified. 


NEWS 


A new leaflet on extension that will ke valuable 
to new and old associations is being prepared by 
the extension chairman. The leaflet is intro- 
duced with: ‘‘ The glory of manhood and woman- 
hood is not to have something, but to be some- 
thing; not to get something, but to give some- 
thing; not to rule, but to serve.” 

Mrs. W. H. Marston gave a splendid report 
of the activities of the Second District. Much 
interest has been shown and conferences held in 
different counties of the district by the president 
and her officers. Three new associations and 
two federations have been organized. A tele- 
gram was received from Mrs. Webster, represent- 
ing the Sacramento federation, telling of their 
active campaign against objectionable literature 
sold to minors of that city. There seems to be 
a wave over the entire state of grappling with 
this situation, and after considerable discussion 
the following resolution was passed: 


“WHEREAS it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that certain objectionable magazines are 
being sold and circulated among minors, in 
violation of the penal code, 

“We the Executive Board of the California 
Congress of Methers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, recognize the menace to the moral 
welfare of the children who are exposed to this 
malevolent influence; 

“‘ Therefore, be it resolved, that we urge all 
associations to use their best efforts to suppress 
the circulation of this obscene literature and to 
consult and coéperate with the local authorities 
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to help eradicate this evil by enforcing the present 
laws.” 

From the Department of Patriotism of the 
state comes the fellowing: 

Loyalty may well be the keynote of our work, 
for to-day, as never before, there is great need of 
loyal, patriotic work in our homes, schools and 
government. Let us help to create a greater 
respect for law and order. The Parent-Teacher 
Associations can do a fine work in helping to 
elect loyal men and women as school trustees and 
boards of education, men and women whom we 
can trust to select only patriotic Americans as 
teachers for our schools. The biggest influence 
in a child’s life is the influence of a good mother 
and next biggest influence is that of a good 
teacher. 


PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 


Let each president appoint a wide-awake 
chairman of patriotic education and under her 
leadership let us observe each of the following 
days with suitable programs: Armistice Day, 
November 11th; Lincoln’s Birthday, February 
12th; Washington’s Birthday, February 22d; 
Memorial Day, May 30th; Flag Day, June 14th; 
Independence Day, July 4th. 


MotTroEs FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
(1) The American Is Loyal; (2) The 
Good American is Self-Reliant; (3) The Good 
American Does His Duty; (4) The Good Ameri- 


Good 


can Plays Fair; (5) The Good American Is 
Reliable; (6) The Gcod American Controls 
Himself; (7) The Go d American Works in 


Friendly Coéperation With His Fellow Workers; 
(8) The Good American Tries to Gain and Keep 
Perfect Health. 


CONNECTICUT 

From the December Bulletin. Forty-on€ 
members responded to the roll call at the execu- 
tive board meeting in Waterbury in November. 

It was voted to transfer one hundred dollars 
from the President’s Fund to a special fund for 
organization work. Club presidents told of 
special work done. The selling or giving of 
milk to school children is becoming popular 
among the clubs. In Bridgeport branch libra- 
ries are being opened and a much-needed side- 
walk was obtained for one of the schools. Terry- 
ville reported a life size baby-doll for the demon- 
stration of proper clothing, etc., for babies. 

The Connecticut Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations’ work for another 
year is: To bring together in conference mothers 
and others working for the welfare of children, 
to promote the best interests of the home, to 
improve the training of children, and to advance 
the moral and social condition of the State. 
The State Membership Committee desire to help 
that work throughout the state, believing that 
the greatest good can be accomplished by the 
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greatest number. The home must be educated 
to assume and perform its share, and must be 
given full opportunity to codperate with the 
teacher. This can best be done by increasing 
membership. 

Recommendations for a Winter's Frolic.— 
Many of our previous plans have dealt with 
socials held within doors. This plan presents 
fun inthe open. Three essentials are necessary: 
Place, weather, and moonlight. 

Place: lf one lives near a lake, pond, canal, or 
river, skating might be the order of the evening. 
This also would give opportunity for fancy and 
trick skating. If near straight hilly roads it 
would be splendid for bob-sleds, skis, toboggan 
sleds, and snowshoes. By consulting an almanac 
the approximate type of weather could be found. 
Full-moon the best. Those desiring to attend 
the frolic should meet at the home of the hostess 
and could be carried to the scene of the festivities 
in such conveyances as carryalls, sleighs, or any 
other vehicle convenient. Everyone should be 
warmly dressed for the occasion, not forgetting 
earmuffs, scarf, woolen hosiery, overshoes, etc. 
Log-fires could be built for warmth near the pond 
or hill-side to thaw out chilly toes and benumbed 
fingers. Luncheon may be served after the 
frolic at the home of the hostess, luncheon con- 
sisting of one hot dish, a hot drink, and cake. 
Tickets for the frolic may be obtained from the 
several hostesses or committee appointed to tend 
fires and assist with luncheon. 


COLORADO 

From the December issue of the Colorado 
Bulletin we quote the following from the report 
of the new president, Mrs. Zimmerhackel: 

Your new president begs to call your attention 
to an action of the State Board of Directors in 
regular session on December 8, 1921. Following 
the provision in the by-laws for the filling of 
vacancies, which occurred during the interim 
between annual meetings, they did in due form 
elect the above signed to serve as president until 
such time as an annual election shall be held. 
Accept, then, your President’s greetings and her 
pledge to fulfill her duties and obligations to the 
best of her earnest endeavor, and to receive the 
honors and privileges of her office with apprecia- 
tion. It is her earnest wish that harmony in the 
performance of the organization’s activities sup- 
plement the dominant keynote of the organiza- 
tion, which is energy. The ideal which we strive 
to attain is energy and harmony in working to 
accomplish the aims and purposes of this power- 
ful organization, combined with sympathetic 
understanding and tolerance for our fellow 
worker. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now that the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
and Infancy Bill has passed, the fight for the 
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health of mothers and children is just begun. 
fhe provisions of the new law must be used by 
ihe States and the people must see that this is 
one. Write to Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
gton, D. C., for leaflets on this subject includ- 
ing: ‘‘Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene 
{ Maternity and Infancy,”’ Bureau Publication 


» QS. 


‘ 


GEORGIA 


From the official organ: 


Wuo Is FoREIGN? 
I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea 
Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 
“Dear little foreign friend,” 
As plainly as could be; 
Now I wonder which is “foreign,’’ 
That other boy, or me? 


it said, 


ILLINOIS 

The Illinois Parent-Teacher Association, with 
the Illinois League of Women Voters, the General 
ederation of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s 
ity Club of Chicago and the Chicago Woman’s 
lub, are forming a committee of five to publish 
ich week a list of the best motion-picture films 

cleased during the week. 


INDIANA 

From a letter from the State President: 

I never met a more intelligent group of moth- 
rs, fathers, and teachers or saw greater enthu- 
siasm among the teaching force for our work, 
than in Daviess County. They are ready for it. 
lhe only trouble we have is for time and money 
lor organization purposes. I drove more than 
»50 miles over some of the worst roads I ever 
w to get to these people. There are very few 
msolidated schools in the county, but after all 
held a meeting in one of the finest consolidated 
hool buildings in the United States. This was 

Elnora, Indiana, a townof 1,000. Wonderful 
people, with a most encouraging outlook for 
Parent-Teacher work. In most of the Parent- 
leacher Associations a father was the president. 

There were a large number of teachers at the 
ounty meeting and they put a_ high-school 
principal in as county president. When we can 
get the teaching force of a state back of our work 
it grows. I look for almost 15,000 members by 
pring if this membership drive we hope to open 
atter the holidays comes through as we expect. 
We have nearly $500 for organization work, and 
we can almost see the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions flocking into state membership. 

One school principal wanted to know if we 
had anything like a pageant telling the progress 
of the work and I was so glad that I could tell 
iim we did have something he could use. He 
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contemplates putting on a pageant in his school 
and then taking it out in the county to boost 
the cause. He is the one we elected county 
chairman. Isn’t that a fine way to work? I 
really never found a better spirit among people 
and certainly never met a county superintendent 
who had such a big vision of coéperation. 

This man has on his stationery at the top of 
the page these words: ‘‘Love, Codéperation, 
Enthusiasm, and Labor, means Success.’’ Isn’t 
that a fine sentiment? I really have such a big 
amount of inspiration for this work here that I 
can hardly wait until I can get to the next place. 
The men and women who compose the work in 
this state are a rare group and they will never 
stop now until we have made Indiana safe for the 
children. 


IOWA 

The December issue of the Bulletin contained 
the following: 

The best service that parents can render to 
the school is to send to them children with sound 
minds in sound bodies. The child who is not 
well cannot attend school regularly. When he 
does attend, he is greatly handicapped in the 
learning process, and this handicap is not felt by 
him alone, but extends to all the children in the 
room. It is not only diseases ordinarily termed 
‘“‘catching’’ which are contagious, but also the 
attitude of health or disease. Each parent 
should see to it that so far as possible his or 
her child has a healthy body and healthy outlook 
on the world: is not eternally dosed with medi- 
cine, nor neglecced as to medical or surgical 
treatment, but is given such healthful surround- 
ings that a sound condition of his body, which 
is its natural state, will develop naturally. 

The Extension Department of Iowa City, of 
which Dr. O. E. Klingman is director, has just 
issued an eighty-page bulletin entitled, ‘‘ Parent 
Teacher.” The bulletin was written by Dr. 
Forest C. Ensign and contains a brief history of 
the national and state organizations, activities 
of a number of local associations and mother 
circles and a number of interesting articles by 
prominent educators. Write to the Extension 
Department for a copy. 


KANSAS 


The yearbook for the Kansas Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations is out. This is the first 
yearbook published by the Kansas Branch since 
its organization in 1914 and shows a splendid 
growth in the organization, considering the fact 
that during the war many associations, just 
getting a start, were forced to suspend meetings 
until the close. The year-book reviews the 
history of the Kansas Branch from its beginning 
in 1914. Mrs. J. K. Codding, of Leavenworth, 
has been president since March, 1917. The 
book is also a directory of the officers of the 
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national organization, the officers and heads of 
departments of the state organization with a 
report from each, and also the presidents and 
secretaties of all local associations in Kansas 
which are members of the state and national. 

The yearbook is such a complete work of 
reference that no member should be without one. 
One copy sent to the president and secretary of 
each local and extra copies many be obtained by 
writing Mrs. U. S. Sartin, Kansas City, Kansas, 
chairman of the yearbook committee. 

The Kansas Branch has a membership of 
5,482 in 94 organizations located in 15 Kansas 
towns. However, there are many more locals 
which have not affiliated with the state and 
national and are therefore not listed in the year- 
book. ‘In union there is strength,” and this 
great body of parents is earnestly working for 
laws for the betterment of the mother and child, 
the home, and the community. Therefore it is 
hoped that these unaffiliated associations may 
become members of the state and national thi, 
year by paying the ten cents per member duess 
half of which goes to the state and half to the 
national. 

The Kansas City, Kansas, Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations is making a study 
this winter of the Children’s Code Commission 
Bills, which the last legislature failed to pass 
and which they hope to help push through the 
next session. 

The First District Parent-Teacher Association 
held a successful round table at the teacher’s 
convention at Topeka. The presence of a large 
number of men was particularly noted, which 
in itself is a very encouraging feature. 

The round table of the Eighth District at 
Wichita was very well attended. 

The Third District held its round table at 
Pittsburg, a hundred and fifty delegates attend- 
ing, with represeritatives from fifteen south- 
eastern Kansas towns. A delegate from each 
town told what the Parent-Teacher Association 
was doing in her town. The program was very 
interesting and helpful. An effort will be made 
to affiliate all of these towns with the state and 
national during the present school year. 

An all-day conference of the Second District 
Parent-Teacher Association held in Kansas City, 
Kansas, was attended by delegates from most 
of the nine counties in the District, as well as a 
large number of enthusiastic Kansas City mem- 
bers. State officers explained the work of their 
departments. Mrs. E. R. Weeks, author of the 
Parent-Teacher Association books, a set of which 
is owned by the Travelling Library of Kansas, 
gave an instructive talk on Parent-Teacher 
Association work. Mrs. E. W. Poindexter, 
““Mother”’ of the Kansas City, Kansas, Parent- 
Teacher Association, also talked to the confer- 
ence. Those delegates who came from associa- 
tions not affiliated with the state and national 
went home resolved to exert their influence 
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toward that end. Merriam and Shawnee already 
have established new chapters. 

Invite the fathers to join your Parent-Teacher 
Association. They are parents as well as the 
mothers. 

KENTUCKY 

From the December Bulletin: 


President's Message: Since my last message 
those who are interested in Kentucky’s educa- 
tional advancement have suffered a great dis- 
appointment in that the amendments to the 
State Constitution failed to pass. But this was 
just a skirmish. The loss of a skirmish often- 
times is responsible for a victorious army later 
on. Better still, it was merely a declaration of 
war—war On ignorance and on all the ills that 
follow in its wake. Each day will bring us new 
recruits. Each day will emphasize and make 
more clear the issues involved. Kentucky has 
no right to rank forty-fifth among the states. 
Kentucky does not know what this means. 
Kentucky is not willing to acknowledge the truth 
of it. First the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, then truth will make us 
free. The defeat was not all a defeat. We 
must “carry on”’! 

We have enlisted in the army for the duration 
of the war which will not end until Kentucky 
has won the fight on ignorance, and illiteracy 
must go from our proud state! There is only 
one way to do this and that is by educating our 
children to-day that there will be no illiteracy 
to-morrow. Our children and their proper edu- 
cation are our great responsibility—mothers and 
fathers work for them, fight for them that no 
blot of ignorance may mar the fair name of 
Kentucky in the future! WE MUST CARRY ON! 

Each president of a local Parent-Teacher 
Association will soon receive a report of the 
Educational Survey Commission which was sent 
by the General Education Board to study school 
conditions in Kentucky. Please read and study 
this carefully as it is most important that all 
should understand the conditions in our state 
that we may intelligently plan to improve them. 
Take up the principal points at your next Parent- 
Teacher meeting and discuss as fully as possible. 
We must all work harder than ever this coming 
year that a Parent-Teacher Association may be 
established in every school district as it is only 
by concerted effort that great things are accom- 
plished. And what can be greater for Kentucky 
than that her sons and daughters may be given 
the education they deserve and have every right 
to expect. WE MUST ORGANIZE in order that we 
may CARRY ON. 

MAINE 

Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent of 
education in Maine, believes the Parent-Teacher 
Association could give enough aid in educational! 
work to make the difference between failure and 
success. Together parents and teachers can 
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accomplish whatever they desire. Mr. Thomas 
has listed seven constructive phases of our work: 
1) To act as a board of information concerning 
the work undertaken, and to act as a clearing 
house for new problems and ideas. (2) To 
improve home conditions by raising standards 
( living. (3) To coéperate with all agencies 
which work in the interests of schools and homes. 
;) To assist in promoting the quality of good 
citizenship. (5) To safeguard the youth of the 
ind that they may become a stronger generation 
han the previous one. (6) To rectify any false 
urrent impressions and to extend correct infor- 
mation. (7) To lift its end of the load in pro- 
moting progressive educational enterprises. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The following statement from the President’s 
\lessage in the December issue of the Bulletin 
applies equally to the national office. 

All associations can profit far more than they 
do by the helps which the state office has to offer. 
lhe various problems which confront the indi- 
vidual local associations are so different that it 
would be most unwise for directors and officers 
to prescribe any set program to be followed. 
Such a program might apply to only a few asso- 
ciations. But if you will come to the office you 


can talk over your problems with the secretary, 
ho will refer you to the director or to the 
outside organization which can give you expert 


dvice. Our department chairmen are all 

experts who can help you, and we are coéperating 
with many child-welfare and educational agen- 
cies. You can meet these specialists by appoint- 
iment at the office, or if you are femote from 
Boston you can write to them. There is much 
literature at the office, classified to show at a 
glance the subject you have in mind. 

If you wish to form regular study classes on 
any subject relating to children, such as child 
psychology, nature study, reading for children, 
model schoolhouses, new phases of education, 
recreation, either at your home town or in 
Boston, all the assistance possible will be given 
!rom the Boston office whose chief function is to 


be a clearing house of information to local groups 


MISSOURI 


This year we feel that one of the most impor- 
tant things we have accomplished is the placing 
of two programs in the Parent-Teacher Circles: 
One is a program for graded schools and the 
other is a program suited for high-school work. 
lhe different high schools made a great many 
equests for these programs. 

St. Louis and Springfield had a unique and 
mpressive celebration on Armistice Day. While 
the children were assembled to participate in 
the celebration in both cities, a carrier-pigeon 
vith a message for Peace to President Harding 
was released. Mrs. William Ullmann spoke to 
both groups of children. 
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Our state organizer has been busy in south- 
eastern Missouri, where the work is practically 
new. She organized eleven enthusiastic circles. 
Her visit was stimulating to the members in that 
part of the country and they are anxious that we 
have our next state convention at Cape Girar- 
deau. Three new circles have also been organ- 
ized in the northern part of the state, making a 
total of one hundred and twenty-two new circles 
this year. 

We are glad to announce our new Yearbook 
which is unusually good. We are greatly in- 
debted to our Yearbook Committee, of which 
Mrs. Karl Eaton is chairman, for this splendid 
book. 

We are also sending card-certificates suitable 
for framing to every circle who has state and 
national dues paid. 

During the past month, our energetic little 
state president, Mrs. William Ullmann, has 
certainly been “‘on the go”! She attended the 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ meeting and 
spoke before a large and enthusiastic audience 
and also held an all-day conference; then she 
attended the southwest Missouri Teachers’ Con- 
vention where she also held an all-day conference 
and spoke; she was present at the State Teach- 
ers’ Meeting in St. Louis where she addressed a 
large number of people and brought forth 
splendid results. We are flattered that our 
president had the honor and distinction of 
speaking on the same program with General 
Foch and General Pershing. 

After returning from this convention she made 
a trip to St. Joseph, where she addressed the 
Council of Parent Teachers at an evening 
meeting in the Hall School. She also visited our 
state officers in Kansas City. And last but not 
least, she attended the National Board meeting 
at Detroit. 

For the past month, the twenty circles of 
Springfield have been all astir with plans, work, 
and anticipation for the first presentation of the 
Progress Pageant written especially for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, by Walter Ben Hare of Springfield. 

The pageant was given twice. Each night 
four hundred different children appeared on the 
program. Many of our youngsters were disap- 
pointed, as they were so interested each child in 
the city wanted to be a part in making it the 
success it was. They played to large audiences 
each night and financially, as well as in other 
ways, the pageant was a success. We feel 
eternally indebted to all of our teachers, as only 
with their help were we able to get the desired 
results. We are sure that every city giving the 
pageant will be well paid for their effort. 

Doctor I. B. Krause, the new director of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene at Jefferson City, has 
recently made it possible for every Parent-Teach- 
er Circle in Missouri to secure the assistance of 
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trained child-welfare specialists. Any place 
where the Parent-Teacher Association will make 
the necessary arrangements for them, these 
federal health workers will come and give prac- 
tical demonstrations of all phases of child and 
infant care including instructive prenatal lec- 
cures. 

Missouri rural districts are no longer handi- 
capped because they have no library or because 
they cannot visit one as often as they would like. 
The Missouri Library Commission at Jefferson 
City will send its traveling library with its many 
interesting books and pictures to any rural 
community in the state, upon request. 

From the President’s message in the December 
Bulletin: 

This “Collect,” written by Mary Stuart in 
the first issue of the Southern Club Women, has 
a great appeal: ‘‘ Keep us, O God, from pettiness, 
let us be large in thought, in word, in deed. Let 
us be done with faultfinding and leave off self- 
seeking. Let us put away all pretense and meet 
each other face to face—without self-pity and 
prejudice. May we be never hasty in judgment 
and always generous. Let us take time for all 
things; make us to grow calm, serene, gentle. 
Teach us to put into action our better impulses, 
straightforward and unafraid. Grant that we 
may realize it is the little things that create 
differences; that in the big things of life we are 
as one; and may we strive to touch and to know 
the great common woman's heart of us all, and 
O Lord God, let us forget not to be kind.” 


NEW MEXICO 

The Federated Parent-Teacher Association in 
Roswell, New Mexico, is the executive board of 
the six individual clubs: therefore, this annual 
report is a summary of the work of the six clubs. 
A monthly meeting is held at each school where 
an instructive program is given followed by 
discussions by mothers and teachers and then a 
business session. 

During the past year two rest rooms and a 
kitchenette have been added to the buildings’ 
trees replaced, and a sewing machine and kitchen 
cabinet added to the domestic science depart- 
ment. Pictures purchased for every school 
building, and a tea given for the benefit of the 
school library. The high school having the 
largest library fund last year. 

The teachers were entertained by the mothers 
at a picnic or luncheon. 

Twelve dollars is given each year for the 
up-keep of the community house. Four school 
plays were given, which proved to be a success 
financially as well as beneficial to the children. 
It is a great help to the teacher when the parents 
coéperate so willingly in these ventures. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, national vice-president, 
offered prizes last year for the six best posters 
on child welfare. Every school child in the 
United States could enter the contest. Roswell 








is proud to say that one of her eighth-grade 
pupils (Helen Snipes) took second prize of $5.00. 

When the call came from your president to 
raise money to pay off the indebtedness on the 
Child-Welfare Home at Santa Fe, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations did their part in raising 
the $300 that was sent from Roswell. 

We feel that our Health Depart ment, with our 
community nurses, is invaluable to the schools 
and the Parent-Teacher Association stands back 
of them. When the physical examinations are 
made some of the mothers go to the school each 
day to assist the doctor and nurse. 

The largest and last undertaking was the 
Indian pageant given on the 14th of this month 
at a natural amphitheatre on the Burrendo River 
by the Roswell and Berrendo Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Miss McIntosh, the public-school 
physical-culture instructor, and Miss Poirson, 
the music supervisor, were the directors. More 
than 400 took part in “In the Day with the 
Indians.’’ It was more than an evening’s enter- 
tainment. It was an inspiration and a pleasant 
memory. Over the trees, across the river were 
the tepees, the Indians, seemingly by the 
hundreds, campfires with the squaws at work 
over them, corn grinders, blanket weavers, 
Indian horsemen, canoes on the river and hunt- 
ers. It truly was a day with the Indians. All 
of Roswell assisted in putting this over and we 
feel that we have accomplished something and 
given the people an insight into real Indian life. 
The small sum of 25 cents was charged for 
admission, so that every one might see it. 

Our organization to-day stands 400 strong. 


NEW YORK 
If you are building for a larger group of parents 
and teachers interested in the welfare and edu 
cation of children you will be interested in this 
method used in the Parent and _ Teacher 
Association at the Ethical Culture School of New 
York City. Each grade has its chairman, who 
has four assistants, and each assistant is respon- 
sible for interesting five or more parents. The 
assistants either write personal notes or see 
personally each one of their parents, so that in 
a surprisingly short time the entire group can 
be reached. Each chairman, as she becomes 
more interested in her class, calls her assistants 

together to plan new activities. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
The December New-Letter was devoted entire- 
ly to Christmas material. In the “Letter” the 
Bureau of Educational Coédperation of the Uni- 
versity offered to supply directions for making 
Christmas trees, Santa Claus, fireplace and 
chimney, or to supply poems, playlets, and 
acrostics for Christmas programs. 
The ‘‘Letter’’ also contained a fine list of 
poems and plays suitable for Christmas, together 
with ten most charming poems printed entire. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


[he parent-teacher idea has taken hold of 
Somerset County in earnest. All of the locals 
are, in addition to developing the spirit of 
friendliness and coéperation between parents and 
teachers, reducing tardiness, encouraging regular 
attendance, proper observance of quarantine 
regulations and recommendations of medical 
inspectors, and performing other fundamental 
functions of parent-teacher associations; have 
accomplished or are planning to accomplish the 
following school and community improvements: 

WINDBER: (1) Has codperated 50-50 with the 
Red Cross in securing and financing a school 
nurse; (2) is holding school bazaar December 
15th to finance large additions to the school 
library which may evolve into a community 
library. 

MEYERSDALE: (1) Has added almost 100 new 
members this fall; (2) has laid aside a nice sum 
to purchase moving-picture machine for the 
illustration of school subjects; (3) has made im- 
portant additions to the school library; (4) has 
sponsored a lyceum course; (5) has bought scales 
for weighing and measuring school children; (6) 
has made this organization a genuine open forum 
where members discuss all phases of community 
welfare. 

SOMERSET: (1) Is equipping a rest room for 
teachers and ill or injured students; (2) is 


planning coéperation with high-school teachers 
in planning and chaperoning school parties; (3) 


takes up a collection at each meeting and gives 
to the room best represented by parents at the 
meeting, books or equipment for that rpom; (4) 
has made additions to school library; (5) plans 
to present phonograph and records to the 
kindergarten; (6) Mothers’ Club—a branch of 
the Somerset Parent-Teacher Association—pre- 
sented every room with a posture chart to help 
school children carry themselves properly. 

Rockwoop: (1) Has bought scales for weighing 
and measuring school children; (2) shows slides 
illustrating travel and other educational subjects 
as a feature of its meetings. Secures them from 
the State Educational Department, Harrisburg; 
(3) has installed a moving-picture machine to 
illustrate class work in many subjects; (4) has 
equipped a playground; (5) celebrated Health 
Day in the schools; (6) has revived the curfew, 
thus keeping children under a certain age off the 
streets at night. 

CONFLUENCE: (1) Has bought scales for weigh- 
ing and measuring school children; (2) has 
bought a victrola for school use. 

BERLIN: (1) Has sponsored a lyceum course; 
(2) has secured scales for the weighing and meas- 
uring of school children; (3) has secured a bell 
lor the school house. 

FIEDENS: (1) Has sponsored a lyceum course; 


(2) has equipped a playground; (3) has installed 
a school library, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Parent-Teacher Association is 
planning a council-of high-school clubs to take 
care of problems which relate especially to young 
people of the high-school age. It encourages 
school libraries and athletics. One high school 
in Providence is planning a ‘“‘Go to School” 
week, to stimulate parents to become familiar 
with the school, and to give them every oppor- 
tunity to know what the school is doing. 


TENNESSEE 


Our president, Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, who is 
also one of the National Vice-Presidents, has 
recently attended the Alabama State Convention 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and reports an interesting meeting. 
Some who attended this meeting were present 
at the first meeting of the Congress of Mothers 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1897. 

The three Vice-Presidents of Tennessee are 
helping to organize many new associations. All 
District and County Chairmen are taking more 
interest than ever before. The county superin- 
tendents are codperating heartily with the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. Crutcher is 
attending the teacher’s institutes throughout the 
state at the invitation of the superintendents. 
She tells of the good results secured by the 
coéperation of parent and teacher in school 
improvement. She explains the method of 
organizing local associations and furnishes the 
teachers with definite, practical plans for the 
remainder of the work. 

The state superintendent is codperating with 
the Tennessee Anti-Tuberculosis Association in 
the fight against tuberculosis and sent a letter 
to all Parent-Teacher Associations asking them 
to appoint committees for the sale of Christmas 
Seals, as he believes these seals have been a 
most powerful factor in education for health. 
Wherever this little seal is seen, it is known that 
a fight is being made on tuberculosis. 

Knoxville has organized a community service 
organization, which is for ‘‘ Man Making” and 
not ‘‘Mere Money Making.” Bonds printed 
especially for this community service were 
auctioned. At a special meeting of the Knoxville 
Parent-Teacher Associations, they pledged to sell 
these bonds, of $5.00 denominations. 

Shelby County is to have hot lunches served 
at minimum cost in all her thirty-two rural 
schools. This was decided at the regular meeting 
of the Shelby County Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Morristown Parent-Teacher Association has a 
“‘Father’s Meeting” with an interesting, instruc- 
tive and enjoyable program. 

Nashville and Davidson County Associations 
are working with the ‘‘ Big Brothers,” an organ- 
ization which does so much work for Parent- 
Teacher Association lunch rooms that we feel 
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indebted to them and gladly assist them in 
selling the Christmas stocking edition of one of 
our local papers, in this way helping to bring 
Christmas cheer to many who would otherwise 
be forgotten. 

TEXAS 


At the State Convention held in San Antonio 
early in November, more than 300 delegates 
were present. In the President’s message de- 
livered at the opening session, we find these 
pregnant phrases: ‘‘The root of all evil, all 
unrest, all conflict between various factions in 
the United States is the neglect of the American 
home. Crime is abroad in the land as never 
before and industrial conditions are no _ less 
alarming.”” Mrs. Marrs pointed out possible 
remedies for the evils through the revival of the 
interest of a generation in the home. 

‘‘Texas needs better homes. She also needs 
better schools, better roads, better laws, a better 
prison system and better hospitals. But, most 
of all, Texas needs better homes. And who 
other than the mothers, fathers, and teachers 
who constitute the organization we are so proud 
to represent, can lead in this great back-to-the- 
home movement? 

“The home is the oldest institution in exist- 
ence. Throughout all ages, in every stage of 
civilization, there has been some form of family 
life—some kind of ahome. It is inthe homethat 
educational influences are first brought to bear 
upon the child. We all know that the real 
training of the child during his first six years is 
in the home and this training, to a very great 
extent, shapes his future activities. 

‘If cleanliness, adherence to laws of hygiene, 
courtesy, high moral and spiritual tone, and a 
live interest in the important things of life are 
the family rule, the child will receive training 
and impressions from the home atmosphere that 
will establish in him health and right habits of 
thought and life. 2 

“I believe that you will agree with me that 
the greatest program we as an organization can 
carry out during the coming year is a better home 
program. We are interested in a back-to-the- 
farm drive and back-to-school campaign, but let 
us add to these worthy movements a back-to-the- 
home drive.” 

Hints of the growth of the work are seen in 
the following: 

El Paso was awarded the banner for the 
largest number of new members obtained during 
the year and the fourth district with head- 
qua.ters at Beaumont, the banner for the 
greatest number of new life members. This 
banner during the last year was held by the fifth 
district, with headquarters at San Antonio. 

Mayor Black and Mayor Sawnie Aldredge of 
Dallas were accepted as life members. Forty 
new life members were obtained during the 
morning session. 


Texas is to be congratulated on the following: 
Realization of a long-sought ideal first became a 
practical reality to members of the Texas 
Mothers’ Congress yesterday afternoon, when 
the finance committee formally accepted a gift of 
$5,000 from Mrs. Ella Carruthers Porter of 
Dallas, founder of the congress. This gift is 
conditional on an equal sum being raised. The 
board of directors of the congress and members 
of the finance committee already have received 
assurance which makes certain the raising of the 
desired $5,000. In fact, there is little question 
that pledges for a much larger sum can be 
obtained without delay. These sums, combined 
with the gift of Mrs. Porter, will form the nucleus 
for a large sum which will be used for the exten- 
sion of the work of the congress. 

“The money will be spent in educational and 
welfare work, in bringing about a higher standard 
of motherhood in Texas and enabling mothers to 
know and understand their children better. 
Already we have welfare nurses in many com- 
munities, and always have carried on an educa- 
tional compaign. We will be able to extend 
these efforts. We will be able to carry out a 
larger program of legislation, for better babies, 
along hygienic and sanitary lines—briefly, to 
elevate the standard of the home, which must be 
the fundamental basis for all reforms. Too much 
credit cannot be given Mrs. Kneeland, for it was 
her work along membership lines which made 
possible the present splendid opportunity.” 


WASHINGTON 


Owing to the prevailing economic conditions 
in the state of Washington relief work has taken 
an important place in the activities of the Pre- 
School Circles. Tacoma, which has the largest 
group, has centered upon supplying complete 
layettes for needy expectant mothers, and sixteen 
families have been supplied with abundant 
provisions for Christmas feasts and with gifts 
forthe children. This report by no means covers 
all relief work done but serves to show that a real 
interest is taken in the homes of little children. 

Good Book Week was observed in all the 
circles, thereby creating an interest and an 
understanding of the value of good books for 
tiny children. The worth of educational toys 
was also discussed. 

Correct and practical clothing for before-school- 
age children is being studied with a view to 
improved lines rather than ornamentation. 

One Tacoma circle is enjoying a series of 
lectures by an authority on kindergartens. Child 
psychology is receiving attention and speakers 
on this subject are in demand. 

The Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, newly awakened and vitalized, repre- 
sents thirty-one circles in Seattle that are 
affliated with the Washington State Branch. 
At our regular monthly meetings routine business 
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js usually followed by some speaker of interest. 
The most valuable feature is the rollcall of 
circles, when each circle reports its activities for 
the month. Questions and answers fly thick and 
fast with the result that we get the who, which, 
and how of everything that is tried. A new 
department to be established next year is a 
Lecture-Information Bureau, designed to keep 
a detailed list of all available speakers for the use 
of circles. 

Thirty-one circles report a total of 2,516 paid 
members which have been secured by various 
means, personal solicitation by members, a house- 
to-house canvass by children, an ‘‘each-one- 
bring-one’’ campaign, and by giving regards to 
the rooms securing the greatest number of new 
members. One circle made splendid strides in 
membership by means of a membership commit- 
tee which divided the district into sections and 
made monthly calls on residents. 

Most of the circles, however, depend upon the 
appeal of good programs to win interest, and this 
is as it should be. Attendance at the monthly 
meetings is encouraged by rewarding the room 
having the most mothers present, in practically 
every circle. Rewards consist of a bowl of gold- 
fish, candy, pictures, a vase or a flag. Young 
children are cared for either by eighth-grade 
girls or by some responsible woman employed by 
the circle. 

Several plans for bringing teachers and parents 
together have been worked out to the advantage 
of all. Most circles make the first meeting of 
the year a reception to the teachers. One 
president entertained all of the teachers at her 
home, creating an opportunity to talk over plans; 
one circle gave a noon luncheon to the teachers, 
in the domestic science room; still another an 
afternoon party for each of its teachers to which 
the mothers of their respective rooms were 
invited for a get-together visit. These were held 
in private homes, refreshments were served and 
splendid results accomplished. 

Nearly every circle reports something definite 
undertaken to encourage a more wholesome social 
life among the young people. These include an 
effort to limit the children to reasonable hours 
and to cultivate a desire for the best in social 
activities and in dress, as well as to increase the 
number of social agencies, as Boy Scout troops, 
Camp Fire Girls’ Clubs and Red Cross training 
classes. One of the circles gave a father-and-son 
dinner for the seventh and eighth grades; another 
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a farewell dinner to the boys of the graduating 
class, to include the fathers, and an afternoon 
tea to the girls and their mothers, with teachers 
and popular high-school students to welcome 
them into high school. One or two schools have 
been putting on monthly community programs 
to encourage the social life of the entire district. 
In one case the fathers of the community 
acquired the use of an adjacent block of land 
and have themselves converted it into a useful 
and informal playfield. The “ Dads’ Night” 
programs have been universally successful. 

Beyond a doubt the thing that has loomed 
largest in the work of every circle has been the 
raising of money for some specific purpose, 
usually for the school, Funds thus acquired 
have been applied on playground equipment and 
athletic supplies, medical scales, phonographs, 
mimeographs, mimeoscopes, motion-picture ma- 
chines, dishes, educational games for lower 
grades, to help establish a branch of the Seattle 
Day Nursery, expenses of delegates, not to 
mention the current budgets of the circles. One 
circle has featured its orchestra. Each year an 
instrument is purchased and is loaned to some 
promising child who has previously taken five 
or more lessons on that particular kind of 
instrument. As a result they have built up a 
most remarkable orchestra besides encouraging 
many ambitious youngsters. In a few instances 
the circle has even been responsible for additional 
lessons in music. 

An attempt is being made to raise the stand- 
ards of the motion picture. Several schools are 
buying their own machines, with the expectation 
of using them in class work as well as for enter- 
tainments. Others have been able to codperate 
with a local producer in giving matinees ona 
percentage basis of profit, with the films chosen 
by a committee of parents, either a standing 
committee or a new group each time to distribute 
responsibility. Two schools report a marked 
success and improvement. The approval or 
disapproval of pictures by the Parent-Teacher 
Association is coming to be a very powerful club 
in the hands of Seattle producers. 

Local papers have been used for publicity, 
especially the small neighborhood sheets. They 
are eager to use our material. Some of the 
schools have regular school papers which are 
invaluable to the circles and in turn are receiving 
much help from them. 


Any generation fit to do its work must work 
for the future, for the people of the future, as 


well as for itself. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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RECEIVED AT THE NATIONAL OFFICE 
DURING DECEMBER 


An attractive yearbook from Missouri con- 
taining an excellent tribute to the State Parent- 
Teacher Association from the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

An excellent yearbook from Wisconsin with a 
most interesting message from the State Presi- 
dent. 

An interesting yearbook from Rhode Island 
containing on the first page a copy of the charter. 

A most interesting report of the Ontario 
(Canada) Federation of Home and School Asso- 
ciations. 

An admirable ‘‘ Programs for Study’’ from the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

A very worthy yearbook from Kansas contain- 
ing an excellent history of the State work. 

Another excellent booklet from Delaware— 
“‘The Modern School, 11. Physical Education.” 

A most unusual Christmas greeting from the 


Michigan Parent-Teacher Association President 
in the form of a leaflet called ‘Suggestive Helps 
for Parent-Teacher Associations in Michigan.” 
The leaflet is most attractive and will prove to 
be very helpful. 

From Indiana a most worthy “Plan of Work 
for Indiana Parent-Teacher Associations 1921- 
99." 

From Iowa comes a most attractive booklet 
in memory of one of her Parent-Teacher workers, 
Mrs. Charles R. Brenton. One cannot read it 
without receiving inspiration and help. 

The December issue of The Canadian Child 
contains an excellent editorial on ‘Teaching 
Reverence to the Rising Generation.” 

An excellent article on the work of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the December issue of 
School Life issued by the Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

From the Review of Reviews two little books, 
““Taxes’’ by Majorie Shuler, and ‘ The Washing- 
ton Conference” by Frank H. Simonds. 


More Kindergartens 
By BESSIE LOCKE 


National Chairman Kindergarten Extension, 


Secretary Lane has sounded a note of warning 
regarding our public school system. wne of - 
radical defects is the scarcity of kindergarteus. 
This is particularly t' »%e deplored in view of 
the kindergarten’s ve. as an Americanizing 
agency. 

Every child is entitled to receive a kinder- 
garten training and local efforts to secure this 
advantage for them will be assisted by the 
Kindergarten Department of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., and 
the National Kindergarten Association, No. 8 
West 4oth Street, New York City, either of 
which will furnish information, advice and 
propaganda material, upon request. 


BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 
Americanization 


Are we not overlooking the easiest, surest 
and most natural means of laying the foundation 
of Americanization when we neglect to provide a 
sufficient number of kindergartens for all the 
children of the aliens in our midst? 

When can our language, our customs and 
ideals be so easily grasped and assimilated as 
during the impressionable years of early child- 
hood? 

Can anyone enter the home of the alien more 
easily than the kindergartner who, with the 
mother, has a common interest in the little child? 

Can you imagine a better class in*Americani- 
zation than the mothers’ meetings where shy 
foreign women of different nationalities meet 


with the kindergartner and take their first 
lessons in American customs, manners and 
ideals? ,. 

Can we expect the alien to believe that we 
have his best interests at heart when we neglect 
to provide for his little ones the early training 
in English, honesty, industry and thrift which 
are essential to good citizenship? 


Conservation of Time 


Did you ever think how inconsistent it is to 
have compulsory education laws for certain 
school years and neglect to provide classes for 
two whole years which are as valuable educa- 
tionally as any years in the child’s life? 

Do you know that in our country kindergartens 
have been established for only one child in 
eight? 

Do you realize that nearly 4,000,000 of our 
children are losing two years of schooling by not 
being in the kindergarten? 

Do you think it is fair, in this land of equality, 
to provide for a small proportion of our children 
an educational advantage which the great 
majority are not privileged to receive? 

Eighty-eight per cent. of our children are 
deprived of a proper foundation for the moral, 
mental and physical equipment necessary for 
the stupendous tasks they will be called upon 
to perform in the near future. Is this wise? 
Is it democratic? 

Let us all unite in securing kindergartens for 
every county. 
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